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ORIGINAL. 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


Tere is the picture of ap English vil- 
lage, and it really seems as if it were a 
pleasant home for those who reside there. 
lonce heard an English lady say that she 
liked our American villages, at least she 
could not but like the locations of many 
of them, ‘‘ but,” said she, ‘your little 
white box céttagés Took so frail to one” 
customed to. the substantial farm house of 
old England, that we cannot always divest 
ourselves of the idea that they might be 
blown over in a severe gale of wind.”-— 
This good lady is not the only person 
whom I have heard make similar remarks. 
Perhaps some of those large trees which 
we see in the picture, are landmarks, or 
boundaries of parishes, for it was a very 
ancient custom in England, for the neigh- 
boring inhabitants in different parishes, to 
go round once a year, stopping at certain 
spots to perform different ceremonies, in 
order that the localities might be impres- 
sed upon the minds of the young people, 
as-they were attested by the recollections 
of the old. The benefits arising from this 
custom, are thus described by the poet in 
the quaint style of two centuries ago. He 
says— 

“That every man might keep his own posses- 
sions, 
Our fathers used in reverent possessions 
With zealous prayers, and with praiseful cheer, 
To walk their parish limits once a year; 
And well-known marks, which sacrilegious 
hands 
Now cut or break, so boundered out their lands, 
That every one distinctly knew his own ; 
And many feuds now rife, were then unknown.” 
Another custom was for the clergyman 
and his people to visit on certain days, re- 
markable spots and trees, where they stop- 
ped to recite passages from the Gospels, 
and to pray for the blessing of God upon 
the fruits of the earth, and for the preserva- 
tion of the rights and property of the pa- 
rish. Their resting-place was frequently 
beneath large oaks, and these trees were 
afterwards called Gospel oaks. . Many of 
tom Ye still standing im different parts 
of the country. How appropriate thus to 
worship God in the midst of temples which 
His own hand had reared. This was ba- 
fore churches were built and dedicated to 
His service. 
‘In the fresh fields His own Cathedral met, 
Built by himself, star-roof’d and hung with 








green, 
Wherein all breathing things,in concord sweet, 
Organ’d by winds, perpetual hymns: repeat.” 
The churches in the country towns of 
England, certainly give one the idea of 
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soft dews, . 
As if upon their freshness the cold rime 
Of decay would never fall.” EstTELLe. 
aati. 
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many of ours. Some of them have been 
built for hundreds of years, and bid fair to 
stand many, many yearslonger. There is 
one old country church in the vicinity of 
London, which is built of stones and flints, 
which was erected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its walls are covered with inscrip- 
tions to the memories of families who once 
listened to words from the different pastors 
whose dust now mingles with theirs.— 
Among these were Paley and Sherlock. 

I have somewhere read of another of 
these old churches, in the walls of which 
is astone which once formed a: portion of 
the walls of Carthage, and upon it is in- 
scribed the following lines : 

“ Of Carthage walls I was a stone, 
Oh! mortals read with pity! 
Time consumes a]l—itspareth none, 
Man, mountain, town, or city. 
Therefore, oh mortals, now bethink ° 
You whereunto you must, 
Since now such stately buildings 
Lie buried in the dust.” 
Much more might be said of English vil- 
lages and English churches, but we should 
then.exceed our limits, and we will close 
with the words of the poet who says these 
old churches still look— 


“ As iftime had been to them all sunlight and 











HERE AND THERE.—NO. VIII. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


**T am glad you are to be here Corpus 
Christi day,” said my friends to me soon 
after my arrival, “itis the great Catholic 
fete-day of the year, and nowhere on this 
coutinent could you see so much of the 
pomp and show which Rome delights in, 
as here on that day.” 

** What is the object of the celebration ?” 
I inquired. 

** It is called, ‘ Fete de Dieu,’ and the 
principal feature of it is the procession in 
which the Host is carried around the city 
to receive homage and adoration.” 

Some of my readers may not know the 
signification of the term Host, as used by 
Catholics. As I understand it, it means 
the body of Christ,in Latin Corpus Christi. 
The body of Christ, then, tas to be carried 
around the city on this great day. The 
very words sound like profanation to our 
ears, but every good Catholic believes in 
Transubstantiation, that is, that a wafer 
which has been consecrated in Mass by the 
priest, has become “the very body and 
blood, soul and spirit of the Lord Jesus,” 
and must be as truly adored as if our 
blessed Savior were really present. They 
found this belief on the words of Jesus to 
his disciples, “‘ This is my body,” and giv- 
ing a literal and not spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the phrase. . 

The evening before the festival, many 
carts loaded with evergreens, were to be 
seen coming through the streets, and large 

groups of men collected. They made tri- 
umphal arches over the principal streets 
through which the procession was to pass, 
and on each side of these streets planted 
evergreens so thickly that a sweet and 
most fragrant shade was produced. It was 
like walking through a delicious pine forest 
to pass through them, and the Protestants, 
‘if they gained nothing else, had the rich 
aroma of the greenwood brought to their 
very doors. I @alked with Emily just af- 





durability to a far greater extent than 








and observed the preparation that were 
busily making. The Catholidere ora 
menting their doors and. wi with 
evergreens, and some balcofiés were lite- 
rally covered with beauti‘nl wreaths, dis- 
posed with great taste, among which peep- 
ed forth many bright, blushing roses, (alas, 
I fear artificial ones.) 
I did not atttempt to énter the church 
on the next morning, for I was told that 
the immense church, capable of seating. 
15:000, would be crowded to suffocation, 
and in company with a Montreal friend, 
and a Mass. clergyman, I went about 9 
A.™M., to a place in the third story of a 
building opposite the church, to get a view 
of the procession. There were vast num- 
bers of people in the street, stunding about 
waiting, and among them I discerned some 
most remarkable looking objects, standing 
in rows just before the church. These I 
found were angels. Having read so much 
ofthese celestial beings, you may have a 
curiosity to know how a real live angel 
actually looks. I must confess that in my 
dreams of the spiritual agencies ‘‘ which 
walk the earth unseen,” I had pictured 
something totally unlike what now met 
my eyes. A Montreal angel of the Catho- 
lic order (for I saw some Protestant ones 
far more bewitching) is apparently a little 
bar of seven.or eight years of age, whose 
pad-is-a-litezal ball of soses--of red and 
white roses with no green whatever— 
whose body is arrayed in a most fantastic 
costume, of a tissue-like, floating material 
of very gay colors, reaching below the 
knees, and standing out rather largely on 
all gides, and who has a huge pair of wings 
growing out of the shoulders, sometimes 
of a silvery, and sometimes of a golden 
hue. These were not used for purposes 
of locomotion, but seemed rather to serve 
as ballast, to keep the gauzy mass from 
floating off; huge, awkward looking things 
these wings were, made of pasteboard, and 
covered with gold and silver leaf, and they 
gave the rose-crowned children, who other- 
wise might have looked quite pleasing, 
though very gaudy, a most grotesque and 
comical appearance. I always burst out 
laughing now when I think of them, so 
irresistibly ludicrous was their aspect.— 
Poor things! I was told that some of them 
fell victims almost every year; the fatigue 
of marching through the streets under the 
blazing sun at such a tender age, being 
excessive. 

Now that glorious bell begins to toll; 
strains of stirring martial music is heard ; 
and the procession emerges from the door. 
Strong cable-cords are drawn on each side 
to keep off the crowd, and police-officers 
are stationed in front of it to preserve 
order. First came a long procession of 
priests, marching two and two, bareheaded, 
with shaven crowns, and white muslin tu- 
nics ever their long black robes, chanting 
Latin prayers. Then followed boys clothed 
in scarlet, carrying huge baskets of flowers 
and scattering them before the Host.; then 
other priests walking backwards, and 
swinging silver censers with a slow and 
stately motion, keeping time with the 
chanting; and then came the Host itself, 
the great object of homage, borne under a 
magnificent canopy of yellow damask thick- 
ly embossed with silver and precious stones, 
and surmounted by splendid ostrich 
plumes. This canopy was borne by some 
of the most distinguished French citizens, 
and was surrounded by splendid banners, 
the one which I most distinctly remember, 
being a gorgeous one of crimson damask, 
wrought in gold and silver. Under the 
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nificently clothed in yellow damask, 
wrought with gold and silver, bearing in 
his hand a huge silver sun, gleaming with 
precious gems, in the centre of which was 
enclosed in glass the consecrated wafer ; 
which as I said before, had become in the 
eyes ofall true Catholics, the very body of 
our Lord. Two priests supported him, 
attired like himself, -while two held his 
train. When this canopy appeared, the 
Catholics knelt devoutly, crossing them- 
selves. Many more bareheaded priests in 
white tunics, followed; then a splendid 
silver crucifix; then the young nuns, with 
all the children under their care, dressed 
in white bonnets and blue dresses; then 
came the angels, and then other nuns, with 
long rows of their pupils, looking so sim- 
ple and pretty in their snowy sunbonnets, 
that to my eye, they were the most attrac- 
tive feature of the whole procession. Then 
other orders of priests, and different reli- 
gious societies, bearing gorgeous banners, 
followed; and others yet; till my eye was 
weary of beholding pomp and splendor, 
such as I had never seen before. Every- 
thing was high-colored and gaudy in the 
extreme, and as they passed up the streets, 
winding slowly along between the ever- 
greens, with their magnificent display of 
banners, it was.@.most picturesque and 
imposing pict -4Then the tolling out of 
the chanting of the 
monks, and th® prostration of the throngs 
around, contributed to aid the effect. The 
procession was followed by crowds of peo- 
ple of all descriptions, and I was told that 
at each Catholic church which was passed, 
the Host was carried in, and certain cere- 
monies gone through with. 

I was glad to return home, as soon as 
the crowd had left the neighborhood, with 
weary heart and eye, to think upon all I 
had seen. The N. E. clergyman with me 
could hardly suppress audible exclamations 
of disgust and horror, at seeing full-grown 
men and women imposed upon by such 
ridiculous mummeries, and mistaking this 
parade for a worship of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. To me the spectacle, looked upon 
merely as a spectacle, was imposing, not 
exactly imposing either, so much as daz- 
zling, for it was too gaudy to produce the 
deepest impression on the eye ; but it was 
totally destitute of moral power. Every- 
thing was addressed to the senses, nothing 
to the soul, unless I except the deep, spi- 
ritual tones of that mighty bell, which I 
felt were almost profaned by being used in 
such a cause. 

Can it be, thought I, that any intelligent 
mind can fail of being disgusted with such 
a tinsel-show.as this? Can it be, that in 
this 19th century there is anybody so igno- 
rant as to believe God can be well-pleased 
with such fantastic pomp and display ?— 
Yet, the French population, it is said, are 
highly delighted with everything of the 
kind, and their allegiance to the church is 
no little strengthened by such scenes.— 
Thepriestsknowthis,and address themselves 
to this peculiar national characteristic.— 
There was something to me inexpressibly 
revolting in a religious spectacle of this 
kind; for the religion of Jesus is so purely 
spiritual in its nature, and he has go ex- 
pressly enjoined a spiritual worship, that 
nothing could be more opposed to my idea 
of worship, than what I then witnessed. 
My heart was saddened as I looked upon 
the throng of ignorant and misguided fol- 
lowers, and I could not but silently repeat, 

“Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” ‘How I longed to waken 
in each, breast a more true conception of 








ter sunset through some of these streets, 


canopy, walked the Superior Bishop, mag- 


what Jesus actually is in his spiritual sim- 
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' plicity. But I could only lift up a fervent 
petition that He who created each soul 
there would reveal himself to all, and draw 
all unto him by the influences of his own 
pure and blessed spirit. 

In the evening of that day, I attended 
the closing services of the Congregational 
Union. The sermon was characterized by 
plain, practical good sense, and I never be- 
fore had felt so fully the beauty and sweet- 
ness of our simple mode of worship, as 
when I listened to that aged servant of 
God, addressing himself to the consciences 
of his hearers, with a deep religious fervor 
pervading every word and look ; and knelt 
in prayer to that God ‘‘ who is a spirit, and 
will be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 

The communion was also administered. 
What a contrast was the simple bread and 
wine, to all the theatrical display of the 
morning! It was inexpressibly touching 
to my heart! There were around that al- 
tar, many strangers, few indeed who were 
not so; but I felt bound to them by the 
sweet tie of love to a mutual Savior; by 
the hopes of a mutual home, and by the 
sweet anticipation of sitting down with 
them again, in the Father’s kingdom. We 
should never all meet again on earth, and 
what conflicts and sorrows awaited us be- 
fore we should be reunited, none but God 
knew; but it was sweet to trust in that 
Love which had sustained and guided us 
hither to, and would surely sustain and 
guide us to the end. 

(To be continued.) 


Morality. 
LITTLE CHESTNUT HEAD. 


BY MRS. J. N. STEVENS. 














*‘T can never do it, mother,never, never 
do it. No, I know I can’t doit all in a 
day! No, I could’nt do all that work in a 

- week—father himself could’nt do it!’ and 
Hugh Stafford threw himself angrily across 
the threshold of his mother’s room, and 
bitter tears coursed down his ruddy cheeks 
as he passionately continued— 

*¢ All of that work! oh, oh, ’tis too bad ! 
What a hard father! No other boy has 
to work so hard, I know.” He glanced 
tearfully up, for he well knew that his 
mamma would not approve of such unduti- 
ful words. But no word of reproof came 
from her closed lips. In mute astonish- 
ment she sat with her eyes fixed on the 
sleeping infant in her arms. She rarely 
saw Hugh so much excited, and was deep- 
ly pained to behold him in such an unhap- 
py state of feeling; and though she knew 
that by one word she could restrain the 
outward expression of his anger, still she 
was silent, with thoughts raised above, for 
Divine guidance. Hugh saw the shade of 
sadness on her face, but it vexed him 
anew, because he knew that she felt no 
sympathy for him: because he knew she 
felt confident that the task was a suitable 
one; and again he exclaimed— 

‘I know I can’t do it! No boy could 
do it in one day! All those stones to get 
off, and an acre of strawberries to weed ! 
oh! oh! I wish I did’nt have to work so 
much! Now the boys will finish the mole, 
and I can’t call any of it mine.” 

His mother looked up intelligently—she 
had discovered the magnifying glass 
through which her little son beheld his 
work. There was reprdof, too, inher mild 
eye, which Hugh could not easily brook, 
so he jumped up and stamped heavily 
away towards his appointed work, where 
he threw himself upon the green sward, and 
cried'and murmured to his heart’s content. 

It was a delightful spring morning—the 
air was soft and balmy, and beautiful blue- 
eyed violets thickly studded the grass 
around him, exhaling a breath of delicious 
fragrance. O how unseemly was his 
wrath! It was, however, subsiding; he 
raised his head, and resting it upon his 
elbows, looked moodily around. At a 
little distance was a small bird, warbling 
a brief and monotonous, but very sweet 
song; and now Hugh realized that that 
same little song had been sounding sweetly 
in his ears, even while he had been utter- 
ing unjust complaints. It was Hugh’s 
favorite bird, which he had very appropri- 
ately named Little Chestnut Head. It 
was a small bird, with « dark chestnut 
head, very graceful body, light colored 
breast, wings and back dark colored, with 


as the breast, and which also tipped the , 
tail. As he looked, the little songster | 
ceased singing, hopped a pace or two, and, 
taking a straw of hay in its tiny bill, flew 
away. Soonit came again and repeated 
its labor. Still Hugh reclined upon the 
ground and watched until the bird came 
the sixth time for something with which 
to build its nest, then springing up with 
a gesture of freedom, as if he would shake 
off forever the galling chains of ill temper, 
he exclaimed : 


taught me a good lesson! I cannot lay 
here in idleness while you, sweet little 
bird, not one hundredth part so long as I 
am, are so industrious! And you never 
get angry, dear little bird! Howl wish I 
was as good as youare! O, Iam a fool- 
ish, wicked boy! Why, these stones I can 
wheel off at a less number of loads than 
you have already gone times with your 
straw—and those strawberry vines—why, 
they do not cover so much land in extent 
as would make our court-yard. An acre! 
ah me! I wonder if mamma calls thata 
real lie, or will she excuse it as—what 
does she call it—hyperbolical? OO, it was 
not right. Well, I can’t help the boys 
build the mole, that’s certain; but I can 
have one all my own, in the little creek 
behind the garden, and Jennie can sit 
under the trees and see me make it.~O 
how nice that will be! Hurra, Little 
Chestnut Head, I will show you, fair birdie, 
that Hugh Stafford can be diligent, as well 
as your industrious birdship, and as merry, 
forsooth,”’ and he sang gaily— 
“There is joy on the purple sea, 
There is joy on the land, 
Thete is joy on the mountain free, 
There is joy on the strand. 
Joy, joy everywhere, 
Joy and beauty crown the earth, 
Riding on the air, 
Glad in its mirth.” 
Very happy was little Hugh as he work- 
ed away, cheerfully watching every now 
and then the movements of Little Chestnut 
Head. Now the little boy’s task was a 
very light one, as his father ever gave him, 
and as all good fathers give to their little 
boys,—(it is naught but idleness and dis- 
content that makes them seem so heavy,) 
—and before:the steeple clock chimed iife 
mid-day hour it was quite completed. 

“An hour to dinner, and my work all 
done! OifI had not got angry! IfI 
bad not made mammaso sad! But I must 
confess my wrong. I know she will for- 
give me. I wonder if my Heavenly Fath- 
er will forgive me as often-as do my dear 
parents. O,I will be good—I will be 
good !” 

He softly opened the door of his moth- 
er’s room. One glance at his face assured 
Mrs. Stafford that all was right in her lit- 
tle son’s heart, and her arms were quickly 
extended. He sprang’ forward, and in her 
embrace made an humble confession, after 
which he told her with pleasure of the les- 
son he had learned from Little Chestnut 
Head.—{ Morning Star. 


Biography. 


REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


In the autobiography of William Jay, 
having spoken of his first acquaintance with 
Mr. Newton, and of the circumstances 
under which it was formed, Mr. Jay con- 
tinues— 

‘** Much has been published concerning 
this excellent man, and it is possible that 
some af the few things I would gratify my 
readers with, may have been reported by 
others who witnessed them; but I shall 
mention nothing undgived from my own 
personal knowledge and. observation.— 
There was nothing about him dull, or 
gloomy, or puritanical, according to the 
common meaning of the term. As he had 
much good nature, so he had much plea- 
santry, and frequently emitted sparks of 
lively wit, or rather humor; yet they 
never affected the comfort or reputation of 
any one, but were perfectly innocent and 
harmless. Sometimes he had the strangest 
fetches of drollery. Thus, one day, bya 
strong sneeze, he shook off a fly which had 
perched upon his gnomon, and immediate- 
ly said, ** Now, ifthis fly keeps a diary, 
he’ll write, ‘To day a terrible earth- 
quake!” At another time when I asked 
him how he slept, he instantly. replied, 
“T’m like a beef steak,—-once turned, and 
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little wavy streaks of the same light color 


I’m done.” 


**Ah, Little Chestnut Head, you have | 


“* Some people,” said he, “ believe much 
better than they reason. I once heard a: 
good old woman arguing in favor of eternal 
election ; ‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘ I’m sure, if God 
had not chosen me before I was born, he 
would never have chosen me after.’” 

‘At another time he mentioned facetious- 
ly, and with his peculiar smile, the lan- 
guage of a poor good woman when dying : 
‘* I believe His word, and am_ persuaded, | 
notwithstanding my unworthiness and | 
guilt, that my Lord Jesus will save me | 
from all my sins and sorrows, and bring 
me home to himself; and if he does, he 
will never hear the last of it!” 

He one day told of a countryman who | 
said to his minister, ““ You often speak of 
our Fors-fathers ; now, I know only three, | 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Pray, sir, 
who is the fourth ?” 

When I one day called upon him, he 
said, “‘I am glad to see you, for I have 
just received a letter from Bath, and you 
may know something of the writer,” men- 
tioning his name. I toldhimI did, and 
that he had been for years a hearer of mine, 
but he was a most awful character, and 
“ almost in all evil.” ‘* But,” says he, “‘ he 
writes now like a penitent.” I said, “ he 
may be such; butif he be, I shall never 
despair of the conversion of any one again.” 
* Oh,” says he, “I never did since God 
saved me.” 

I recollect a little sailor-boy calling upon 
him with his father. Mr. Newton soon 
noticed him, and, taking him between his 
knees, he told him he had been much at 
sea himself, and sang part ofa naval song. 
Was this beneath him? Would not the 
lad always favorably remember him? 

One morning, in the family worship, he 
read 2 Peter. III: 1-9, the last words be- 
ing, “‘ but is long suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” He began 
his exposition thus: ‘ These words, I sup- 
pose, are a hard bone for Calvinists to 
pick.” He was aware that one in the 
company required some moderating. This 
person, a little too forward, as well as too 
high, afterwards, as we were at breakfast, 
rather abruptly said, “ pray, Mr. Newton, 
are youa Calvinist?” He replied, “‘ Why, 
sir, I am not fond of calling myself by any 
particular name in religion. But why do 
you ask me the question?” ‘‘ Because,” 
he replied, ‘‘ sometimes when I read you, 
and sometimes when I hear you, I think 
you are a Calvinist; and then again I 
think you are not.” ‘ Why sir,” said Mr. 
Newton, “‘I am morea Calvinist than any- 
thing else; but I use Calvinism in my 
writings and my preachings as I do this 
sugar’ —taking a lump, and putting it into 
his tea cup, and stirring it, adding, ‘‘ I do 
not give it alone, and whole; but mixed 
and diluted.” 

Another morning a forward young man 
said, “‘ Pray, Mr. Newton, what do you 
think of the entrance of sin into the 
wo1ld?”’ “ Sir,” said he, ““Inever think 
of it. I know there is such a thing as 
moral evil, and I know that there is a re- 
medy for it; and there my knowledge be- 


gins, and there it ends.” 


Another morning there was, with seve- 
ral other preachers, sitting in his study, a 
Baptist minister, a very good man who had 
appeared to some disproportionately zeal- 
ous in making converts to his own opin- 
ions. The conversation was turning upon 
the choice of texts. ‘* Ah,” said Mr. New- 
ton, ‘brother S—n, there is one text I 
can preach from, and which gou cannot.” 
“* Sir,”’ said he, ‘* what can that be?”? Mr. 
Newton replied, ‘‘ Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.” Mr. 
S—n took the hint without the least of- 
fence, and no one laughed more heartily. 

[Having mentioned several incidents il- 
lustrative of Mr. Newton’s candor and 
liberality, Mr. Jay continues, }] I remember 
another instance. When Dr. Buchanan, 
who had been much befriended by him, 
(Mr. N.) went out to India, holding a 
valuable ecclesiastical appointment, he 
seemed at first to have been shy of the 
Baptist Missionaries. Upon hearing this, 
Mr. Newton wrote him a kind but faithful 
letter, in which he said, [I had it from his 
own mouth, } “ It is easy for you (little as 
yet tried in character, and from your su- 
perior and patronized station,) to look 
down upon men who have given them- 
selves to the Lord, and are bearing the 
burden and heat of thag day. I do. not 
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| sent to the school of Westminster. 





one in our day, I should not wonder 


. if j 
were in favor of Dr. Carey.” . The adment, 
tion was well received, and this great and 


good man became kind and friendly, 
| nasusieneeemmes’ 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AmeERIciy 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 29 anp 30, 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 

Arthur Middleton was born in the year 

















1748, in South Carolina, near the banks of 
When only twelve years of 
age, he was sent to the school of Hackne 
near London, and two years afterwards was 
He 
he soon became a proficient in clesnieal 
literature, and gained the reputation of 
being an excellent Greek scholar. After 
spending several years in odtaining his 
education, he returned to South Carolina, 
Soon after his return he married, and again 
embarked for Europe, accompanied by his 
wife. He was very fond of travelling, and 
during this tour visited many places in 
England, and the principal ‘places of France 
and Spain. In 1773, Mr. Middleton again 
returned to America, and settled on the 
banks of the Ashley, a truly delightful 
spot. 

In the spring of 1775, he was chosen one 
of a secret committee, who were authorized 
to place the colony in a state of defence, 
and in June, the Provincial Assembly of 
South Carolina appointed him a member 
of the Council of Safety. In the following 
year he was chosen to prepare a Constitu- 
tion forthe colony. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected a Delegate from South Caro- 
lina to the Congress assembled at Phila- 
delphia. Here he had an opportunity of 
inscribing his name on the great and me- 
morable charter of American liberty. At 
the close of the year 1777, he resigned his 
seat, leaving behind him a character for 
the purest patriotism, and the most fearless 
decision. 

In 1778, Mr. Middleton was elected 
Governor of South Carolina, which office 
had been left vacamt'n consequence of the 
resignation of John Rutlédge, who had re- 
fused his assent to the new Constitution 
formed by the Le e. But candidly 
avowing the same sentiments with the late 
Governor, Mr. Middleton refused to accept 
the appointment, under the Constitution 
which had been adopted. The Assembly 
proceeded to another choice, and elected 
Mr. Lowndes to fill the vacancy, who gave 
his sanction to the new Constitution. In 
the year 1779, many of the Southern 
plantations were ravaged by the enemy, 
and that of Mr. Middleton did not escape. 
He had a fine collection of paintings which 
were very valuable, and which he“ set great 
store by ;” many ofthese were much in- 
jured. His family at the time were fortu- 
nately absent from home, or they would 
also have suffered severely. Mr. Middle- 
ton was often heard to express his grati- 
tude to Heaven that his loved ones were 
saved from violence and perhaps death, 
from the hands of those who would so 
gladly have avenged themselves upon 
them on account of the hatred which they 
bore him for his operily avowed and decid- 
ed opinions. 

On the surrender of Charleston, Mr. 
Middleton was taken prisoner, and with 
several others, was sent by sea to St. 
Augustine, in East Florida, where he was 
kept in confinement for nearly a year. At 
length, in July, 1781, he was exchanged, 
and proceeded “in a cartel” to Philadel- 
phia. On his arrival there, he was ap- 
pointed a representative in Congress, to 
which office he was also elected the follow- 
ing year. In 1783, Mr. Middleton declin- 
ed accepting a seat in Congress, but was 
afterwards occasionally a member of the 
State Legislature. He died on the first of 
January, 1787. 

—_—_ 
LEWIS MORRIS. 


Lewis Morris was born at the manor of 
Morrisania, in the State of New York, in 
the year 1726. He was educated at Yale 
College, of which institution he received 
the honors. On his return home he de- 
voted himself to agriculture. When the 
discussions and dissensions with the moth- 
er country began, he was in a most fortu- 
nate situation, with an ample estate, a fine 
family, an excellent constitution, literary 
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ghich he was extremely fond. He re- 
pounced at once all these comforts and at- 
fractions, in order to assert the rights of 
pis country. He was elected a delegate 
fom New York to the Congress of 1775, 
wherein he served on the most secret and 
important occasions, and belonged to va- 
rious committees who served under most 
trying circumstances. 

He was placed on a committee of which 
Washington was chairman, to devise means 
tosupply the colonies with ammunition ; 
and was appointed to the, arduous task of 
detaching the western Indians from a coa- 
lition with Great Britian. On this errand 
he repaired to Pittsburg, and acted with 

reat zeal and address. In the beginning 
of 1776, he resumed his seat in Congress, 
where he continued a laborious and very 
useful member. @ | 

When the subject of Independence began 
to be openly talked of among the people 
of America, in none of the colonies was 
so much unwillingness manifested towards 
the measure asin the State of New York. 
Theinhabitants seemed entirely indisposed, 
at least some of them, to even hear the 
subject conversed about. There were 
some, however, who were the determined 
opposers of all farther attempts at compro- 
mise; and among the latter was Mr. Morris. 

When he signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it was at the most obvious risk 
ofhis rich and beautiful estate, the dis- 
persion of his family, and the ruin of his 
domestic enjoyments and hopes for the fu- 
tue. Upon this occasion he manifested a 
degree of patriotism and disinterestedness 
which few had it in their power to display. 
It happened as was anticipated, the beauti- 
ful manor of Morrisania was Jaid waste by 
the hostile army, and a tract of woodland 
ofmore than a thousand acres in extent, 
wis destroyed. Nurseries and orchards 
were levelled with the ground, and the la- 
bor and care of years were wantonly laid 

waste. Still Mr. Morris bore all with 
cheerfulness, although few men during the 
Revolution were called upon to make 
auch great sacrifices. He quitted Congress 
inthe year 1777, and was afterwards a 
member of the State Legislature, and a 
Major General of militia. His last years 
were devoted to the pursuit of agriculture, 
his fondness for which was a marked trait 
inhis character. He died on his paternal 
etate in January, 1718, at the age of 
eventy-one years. 

Mr. Morris possessed a very amiable and 
cheerful disposition, and was greatly be- 
loved by his family and friends, and pos- 
sessed the esteem of all who had heard of 
hisworth. His kindness and his obliging 
desire to make all comfortable around him, 
was long remembered by those who re- 
sded in his vicinity. ESTELLE. 


——— 
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ORIGINAL. 


WILLIE F, LUCE. 

Son of the Captain of the Steamer Agetic. 
The sad story of the loss of the steamer 
Arctic is so widely circulated by the uni- 
versal newspaper press of the country, that 
the little readers of the Youth’s Compan- 
lou cannot but be informed of the particu- 
lis of that mournful accident, which 
brought distress to so many firesides. Yet 
pethaps they would be interested to know 
omething more of little Willie, the son of 
he captain, who with his father went down 
m that ill fated vessel, for the reason that 
was a subscriber for, and a reader of the 
ompanion as well as themselves. 

Willie F. Luce was born in Aug. 1843, 
ind was consequently a little more than 
leven years of age. Buta large portion 
feven that short life so fearfully closed, 
ras to him one of suffering and disease.— 
Yhen about five years of age, Willie was 
ken with his parents on a voyage to 
verpool, and soon after leaving New 
ork he complained of lameness, which 
pidly increased, and on his arrival he 
's placed under the care of Sir Benjamin 
roodie, who pronounced it a disease of the 
Pjoint. He had to lie on his back al- 
‘st motionless for many months—the 
‘ut ulcerating, and fragments of bone 
ng discharged from the wound, and ly- 
8 in this state it was about three years 
fore he could be brought to his home.— 
e writer of this has seen Willie bolstered 
in his little wagon, as he was drawn 
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about by his nurse, and wondered at the 
smiling and contented expression with 
which he watched the sports of children in 
which he was unable to join. But the 
the ability to ride must have been such a 
relief after the long months of confinement 
and pain. 

When he left home with his father on 
the last fatal voyage, he could get about 
with the aid of a crutch or cane, and this- 
he was able to dispense with on his home- 
ward passage, so beneficial to his health 
had been the voyage. 

After the nature of the accident to the 
Steamer was ascertained, Willie was in- 
formed of the imminency of the danger;yet 
notwithstanding his nervous temperament, 
and an enfeebled constitution, he was per- 
fectly calm, and his father always found 
him in any place that had been assigned 
him on returning from the frequent ab- 
sences to which his duty on board called 
him. When the ship was about to go 
down amid the shrieks and cries of the 
passengers on board, then for the first 
time the silent tears sprung to his eyes, as 
with his‘arms around his father’s neck, 
who knelt beside him, he asked, ‘ Must 
we go down and never see dear mother 
any more?” Immediately the ship went 
down, little Willie in his father’s arms 
went down with her, gnd the waters closed 
over them. When they came to the sur- 
face, they were a little separated, and as 
his father struck out to swim to his little 
son, a portion of the wreck came up end 
foremost and falling over, struck him on 
the head, instantly depriving him of life, 
and he passed, as we trust, from the arms 
of his earthly to those of his Heavenly 
Father, where he will find no more suffer- 
ing, no more death. 

Sippican, Ms. Nov., 1854. 








Religion. 
CONTENTMENT. 


It happened once, in a hot summer’s day, 
I was standing near a well, when a little 
bird flew down seeking water. There was, 
indeed, a large trough near the well, but 
it was empty,-and I grieved for a moment 
to think that the little creature must go 
away thirsty; but it settled upon the edge 
of the trough, bent its little head forward, 
then raised it again, spread its wings and 
soared away singing ; its thirst was appeas- 
ed. I walked up to the trough, and there 
in the stone-work I sawa little hole about 
the size of a wren’s egg. The water held 
there had been a source of revival and re- 
freshment; it had found enough for the 
present and desired no more. This is con- 
tentment. 

Again, I stood by a lovely, sweet-smel- 
ling flower, and there came a bee humming 
and sucking, and it chose the flower for its 
field of sweets. But the flower had no 
honey. This I knew, for it had no nectar. 
What, then, thought I, will the bee do? 
It came buzzing out of the cup to take a 
further flight; but as it came up it spied 
the stamens full of golden farina, good for 
making wax, and it rolled its little legs 
against them till they looked like yellow 
hose, as the bee-keepers say; and then, 
thus heavily laden, flewaway home. Then 
I said, “* Thou camest seeking honey, and 
finding none hast been satisfied with wax, 
and hast stored it for thy house that thy 
labor might not be in vain. Thou, like- 
wise, shalt be to me a lesson of content- 
ment. 

The night is far spent—the dark night 
of trouble—that sometimes threatened to 
close around us, but the day is at hand, 
and even in the night there were stars, and 
I have looked upon them and been com- 
forted ; for as one set I could always see 
another rise, and each was a lamp showing 
me somewhat of the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God.—{ Parable from the German. 

Fd) 








OVER THE RIVER. 


The knees are the proper posture for 
prayer, but the hands and feet are its en- 
gines. A man may as well walk without 
legs as pray with out effort. Particularly 
is this the case in reference to special pro- 
vidence. God may place the blessing for 
which we ask on the opposite side of the 
stream, but we must row over and get it. 
It stands to. reason that this must be the 
case, as otherwise the moment a man be- 





comes a Christian, he would become a slug- 
gish sot. We must row ourselves over the 
river if we wish to bring a messenger of 
mercy back with us. Take for instance 
the river of enmity between us and any 
individual or class:‘of individuals. If we 
wish indeed to be delivered from “ envy, 
hatred and malice,” we must cross over to 
them. They may rebuff us, but we will 
bring back a blessing after all. 8. 











Parental. 








TWO CHILDREN IN DIVERSE HOMES. 


There were two children, who were 
placed in different homes, at a distance 
from the father whom they loved. One 
child was with a family, every member of 
which esteemed his father; his name was 
never mentioned but with love and vene- 
ration; his character was upheld as a very 
model of excellence; and the child’s admi- 
ration for his father grew with his years, 
and strengthened with his ripening under- 
standing. 

Far different was the case with his broth- 
er. The family he was placed with seem- 
ed bent on weaning his affection from his 
father, and undermining the confidence re- 
posed in him. They seldom indeed ven- 
tured upon open accusation, but were ever 
insinuating doubts as to his father’s up- 
rightness, discretion, or®love. The child 
was deeply hurt at these suspicions; he 
stifled them continually; but they awoke 
thoughts of which he could not always lose 
at once the painfulimpression. Often did 
he say to himself, “‘ Let them talk as they 
will, I know'that my father is good, and 
wise, and tender; I know that he loves me, 
how often have I proved it; Iam foolish 
to be distressed ; ere long I shall see him 
face to face, and hear from his own lips an 
explanation of many things which I cannot 
now unravel ; till then, suspect and sug- 
gest as they may, I will believe in his ex- 
cellence and love.” 

In due time the father sent for both his 
children to his own home; but think you 
he welcomed that child with less affection, 
and approval, who worfld love on and trust 
himthro’ base insinuations and saspicions ? 

See here a picture of two believers.— 
Few doubts ever assail the happy faith of 
one. The other passes through deep spi- 
ritual conflict: a malignant devil, an un- 
believing world, and a corrupt heart, are 
ever whispering hateful suspicion of his 
God. ‘* Though perplexed he will not des- 
pair ;” silenced and confused he continues 
to follow; though beaten by the waves, he 
clings to therock. Though his master is 
slandered and traduced, he keeps in his 
service. He continues with him in his 
temptations ; and in the day of God he.too 
shall hear, ‘* Well done, good and faithful 
servant |” —I[ Bickersteth. 

EEE 


MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME. 


I found in prison a sailor considerably 
advanced in years. A few questions drew 
out the following short story of his long 
life. He was born in the state of Maine. 
He was left an orphan when very young. 
He went to sea at ten years of age. He 
had been many years in the commercial 
marine, and ten in the United States navy. 
* Had you religious instrucéions,’ I inquir- 
ed, ‘ when you were young?” ‘Yes; my 
mother was a pious woman, and taught me 
such things.’ * Do youremember anything 
you learned from her?’ He walked the 
room for a while, and at length repeated a 
broken couplet of a hymn. I wish I could 
remember what it was, but it has escaped 
me. Nearly, or quite halfa century had 
rolled away since that soft and loving voice 
had spoken the words of divine instruction 
in the ear of her child. But all the years 
and storms and temptations and changes 
through which that rough man had passed, 
had not quite obliterated them, How deep- 
ly do a mother’s tones penetrate the soul. 
How indelible the impressions of God’s 
truth. This poor fellow was in jail fora 
fit of drunkenness. I saw him after his 
release, and he was well clad, and seemed 
serious and thankful for the instruction and 
the books I gave him. May his mother’s 
God have mercy on him. 

Mothers, teach your children the word 
of God and the songs of Zion. A scrap 
of a verse, a couplet of a hymn, may prove 
a clue to lead the wandering soul back to 
God.—O. [Am. Mess. 





Natural fistory. 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 


About fifty years ago, in the western 
part of the state of New York, lived a Jone- 
ly widow, named Mozher. Her husband 
had been dead many years; her only 
daughter was grown up and married, and 
living at the distance of a mile or two from 
the family mansion. And thus the old 
lady lived alone in her house by day and 
by night. Yet in her conscious innocence 
and trust in Providence, she felt safe and 
cheerful; did her work quietly during the 
daylight, and at eventide lay down and 
slept sweetly. 

One morning, however, she awoke with 
an extraordinary and unwonted gloom 
upon her mind, which was impressed with 
the apprehension that something strange 
was about to happen to her or hers. So 
full was she of this thought, of some un- 
known evil, that she could not stay at home 
that day, but must go abroad to give vent 
to it, by unbosoming herself to her friends, 
especially to her daughter. With her she 
spent the greater part of the day; and to 
her she repeated the recital of her appre- 
hensions. The daughter as often repeated 
her assurances that the good mother had 
never done injury to any person, and ad- 
ded, I cannot think any one would hurt 
you, for you have not an enemy in the 
world. As the day was declining, Mrs. 
Mozher sought her home, but expressed 
the same feeling, as she left her daughter’s 
house. On the way home she called ona 
neighbor, who lived in the last house be- 
fore she reached herown. Here again she 
made known her continued apprehensions, 
which had nearly ripened into fear, and 
from the lady of the house received answers 
similar to those of her daughter. ‘‘ You 
have harmed no one in your whole life- 
time—surely no one will disturb or molest 
you; go home in quiet, and Rover shall 
go with you. Here Rover, (said she to a 
stout watch dog that lay on the floor,) 
here Rover! go home with Mrs. Mozher, 
and take care of her.” Rover did as he 
was told; the widow went home, milked 
her cows, took care of everything out of 
doors, and went to bed as usual. Rover 
had not left her foraninstant. When she 
was fairly in bed, he laid himself down on 
the outside of the bed; and as the widow 
relied on his fidelity, and perhaps chid her- 
self for needless fear, she fell asleep. 

Some time in the night she awoke, be- 
ing startled, probably, by a slight noise 
outside the house. It was so slight, how- 
ever, that she was not aware of being 
startled at all; but heard, as soon as she 
awoke, a sound like'the rising of a window 
near her bed, which was in a room on the 
ground floor. The dog neither barked nor 
moved. Next there was another sound, as 
if some one was in the room and stepping 
cautiously on the floor. The woman saw 
nothing; but now, for the first time, felt 
the dog move, as he made a violent spring 
from the bed; and at the same instant 
something fell on the floor, sounding like 
the fall of a heavy log.” Then followed 
other noises like the pawing of the dog’s 
feet; but soon all was still again, and the 
dog resumed his place on the bed, without 
having barked or growled at all. This 
time the widow did not go to sleep imme- 
diately—but lay awake wondering, yet not 
deeming it best to get up. -Butatlast she 
dropped asleep; and when she awoke the 
sun was shining. She hastily stepped out 
of bed—and there lay the body of a man 
extended on the floor, dead, with a large 
knife in hand, which had been uplifted to 
take her life, and which was even now ex- 
tended. The dog had seized him by the 
throat with the grasp of death ; and neither 
man nor dog could utter a sound till all 
was over. The man was the widow's son- 
in-law, the husband of her only daughter. 
He coveted her little store of wealth, her 
houge, her cattle, and her land. And in- 
stigated by this sordid impatience, he could 
not wait for the decay of nature to give 
her property. to him and his, as the only 
heirs apparent—but made his stealthy 
visit to do a deed of darkness in the gloom 
of night. A fearful retribution waited for 
him. The widow’s apprehensions, com- 
municated to her mind and impressed upon 
her nerves by what unknown power we 
know not—the sympathy of the other wo- 
man who loaned her dog—and the silent 
but certain watch of the dog himself—form- 
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ed a chain of.events which brought the 
murderer's blood upon his own head, and 
which are difficult to be explained without 
reference to that Providence or overruling 
power which numbers the hairs of our 
heads, watches the sparrows fall, and 
“shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
will.” 
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Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


LETTERS TO COUSIN ANGIE.—!. 
My dear Cousin Angie, 

I have been thinking. for a long time that I 
would write you a letter, and perhaps you 
would quite as soon have it sent to Mr. Willis, 
that he may insert it in the columns of his lit- 
tle paper, that all the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion may have an opportunity of sharing 
your pleasure, as to have itsent by mail to you 
alone. 

Do you remember the little arbor covered 
with grape-vines, where we used to go and en- 
joy ourselves with books and work? Well, 
you will be interested to hear that I am now 
seated in that dear old place writing to you, 
the vines hang thickly around, and the large 
clusters of green grapes promise to afford us a 
rich treat, when they shall have become ripen- 
ed. 

I want to tell you of something that happen- 

ed close by our back door the otherday. Lit- 
tle Jennie was sitting in my lap on the door 
step, when kitty ran by us very fast with eome- 
thing in her mouth, we at first thought it was 
a mouse, but soon discovered that it was a 
poor harmless little bird that was just begin- 
ning to learn to fly, it was not strong enough 
to go very high or very far; this was probably 
the reason of its being within kitty’s reach.— 
Kitty doubtless thought she had a great prize, 
and the more we tried to catch her the faster 
ehe ran; but at length she met an obstacle 
which she had not thought of. Grandma was 
just going ont of the north door, so kitty tried 
to enter, but she seeing the bird, drove kitty off 
and gave the birdie to Sarah, who took it in 
her hand and gently stroked its feathers, while 
it lay there panting for breath. We soon dis- 
covered that it was not seriously injured.— 
Sarah placed it upon the fence, and gave it 
some crumbs of bread, which it opened its 
mouth to receive. All this time the mother 
bird was flying about in great distress—a cruel 
monster had seized her precious little one, and 
for aught she knew, had devoured it. It was 
sad to hear her motrnful cries. It made little 
Jennie look very sorrowful to hear the old bird; 
she said, “the ’ittle bird’s mamma feel bad, 
birdie’s mamma cry.” After the little nestling 
had somewhat recovered, we thought best to 
leave her, as-the old bird watched us with a 
suspicious eye, not knowing that we were 
friends to her darling. So we placed her care- 
fully in a little bush, and standing at a short 
distance watched the movements of the mother, 
who kept flying from tree to tree and post to 
post. Suddenly ghe uttered a piercing shriek, 
and turning a little to one side, we discovered 
kitty just ready to spring upon her again.— 
Sarah sprang and seized the cat in time to 
save her from the awful clutches, and carrying 
her to the cellar, shut her up. Poor little Jen- 
nie loved her kitten dearly, and it made her 
feel badly to see her trying to harm the bird; 
with eyes full of tears she said,* Pussy naughty 
now, by-and-by pussy will be dood, ’en she tan 
tome back again.” In a few moments she 
said, “ Is pussy dood now ? may pussy tome 
out and not be shut up any longer?” But we 
thought she had not been punished long enough, 
so we kept her shut up until the old bird had 
succeeded in getting her little one safely in 
her home again. 

Perhaps we blamed the kitty too much for 
her sagacity. She did not understand but that 
she had just as much right to catch a bird as 
a mouse ; her instinct taught her to get her 
living in a similar manner. But it always 
makes me feel badly to see the little innocent 
birds fall into the power of a cat, for pussy’s 
paw, which is so soft and velvet-like to you, 
is very hard to objects of prey; within that 
velvet ball are long sharp claws nicely con- 
cealed. She dves not show them to you, be- 
cause you handle her gently, and do not wish 
to harmher. Did you ever think that when 
you are a good little girl, everything passes 








smoothly and pleasantly, but when you are in- 
clined to do wrong, you become displeased 
with everything, nothing which you undertake 
goes right? ‘This resembles the rough sharp 
part of pussy’s paw, and the former conduct the 
smooth downy ball which you so delight to 
play with. 

Perhaps next week I may write you another 
letter, but I must bid you good bye for this 
time. Your ever affectionate Cousin, Resta. 


EARLY REMEMBRANCES. 


In the early years of childhood was I greet- 
ed by the Youth’s Companion. I was first de- 
lighted with it, when three years old, while I 
sat by my mother’s side, and listened, as she 
read aloud interesting stories from its columns. 
I grew older—the Companion grew more inte- 
resting—and I continued to receive it weekly. 
It was the sunbeam of my hopes and anticipa- 
tions—the joy of my youth—a sympathizing 
friend and companion, passing with me through 
the little trials of childhood, administering 
comforts and advice—always calculated to in- 
struct and amuse. 

My first resolutions were suggested by read- 
ing one of the stories of the Companion, and I 
can unhesitatingly say, it has helped form my 
character—leading and encouraging me to 
higher aims and attainments. 

Upon its pages, the faults and struggles of 
childhood were so clearly delineated—so rea- 
dily sympathizing with childish griefs—that 
my FIRST resolution was to be like the heroine 
of my favorite story—like her to overcome my 
faults, subdue mydemper, and become amiable 
and good. Thus by reading the Companion, 
one is incited to worthy actions. 

The Youth’s Companion, for many years, 
has been my bosom friend—a counsellor and 
guide—upon which [. was dependent for my 
happiness. And now is it weekly greeted by 
our family circle, as indispensible to its mem- 
bers. Although I have resigned the claim to 
younger sisters, still do I peruse it with plea- 
sure and interest. I would urge every family 
to receive it, and cherish it, if they would take 
into their families a and instructor, 
whose highly cultivated morals, and correct 
representations of life, cannot fail to give a 
high tone to the character. 

Oh! youth, if you would be wise, take the 
Companion—read it—cherish it—abide by its 
counsels and instructions—and soon you will 
have learned to pluck the thoras from your 
pathway—scattering roses therein, whose fra- 
grance shall influen€e you to noble deeds, and 
kind acts of humanity. Pussy Macripe. 

‘ilton, Maine. 

















Variety. 








HAVE A TRADE. 


By all means havea trade. Do not go up 
and down the world, and find nothing you can 
put your hand to. You may not always be as 
prosperous as you are now. Thank heaven 
we live in no land of primogeniture, hereditary 
succession. Each man is morally bound to 
labor. Have something you can turn your 
energies to when times pinch—have a trade, 
we repeat. Educate your hands; it willbe an 
everlasting resource. We never knew a man 
who, with a good trade, failed of getting a good 
living, and.much more with right application. 
What though you are going to college, or into 
a profession? Thecase is not altered—you 
need it just as much. It will come in play 
every day of your life. Discipline of the hand 
should always go before that of the head. We 
never knew a college boy that was’nt better 
for a substantial trade. He always graduates 
with the highest honors. He is sure to be a 
scholar. The fact is, he knows how to work 
—to conquer. He but transfers himself from 
the shop to the study. Young man, decide at 
once to learn a trade, apply yourself with all 
your mind and heart, and be its master, and if 
vou are not obliged to work at it, you have laid 
by so much, and sucha kind of wealth can 
never be taken from you. 

ae 


THE LENGTH OF DAYS. 


At Berlin and London, the longest day has 
sixteen and a half hours. At Stockholm and 
Upsale, the longest day has eighteen and a half 
hours. At Hamburg, Dantzci, and Stettin, the 
longest day has sixteen hours, and the 
shortest seven. At St. Petersburg and To- 
bolsk, the longest has nineteen, and the short- 
est five hours. At Tornea, in Finland, the 
longest day has twenty-one hours anda half, 
and the shortest two and a half. At Wander- 
but, in ——— the day lasts from the 2lst of 
May to the 22d of July, without interruption ; 
and at Spitzbergen, the longest three anda 
half months. 


—_—~@q——— 


LOCOMOTIVE OVENS AND BREAD-MAKING. 


Tt sometimes happens that when a Bedouin 
tribe is moving in t haste before an enemy, 
or when making a forced march over a desert 
where the wells are very distant from each 

tr, the women are obliged to prepare their 
bread while riding on the camels. The fire is 








kneads the flour, a second rolls out the dough, 
and 8 third bakes; boys or women on foot pas- 
sing the materials, as required, from one to the 
other. 

—_—_~——_ 


HOME ATTRACTIONS. 


See what a picture is here drawn (in an arti- 
cle of the New York Daily Times) of the re- 
pulsion given to this sacred place by fashiona- 
ble life in New York :— 

“ Why should a boy spend his evenings at 
home? What is there to charm him in that 
great mansion that pulses with alternate fever 
and gloom—one night a hot, crowded party of 
rouged women and silly men; the next, a dull, 
desolate array of eupty chambers, with the 
tired master of the house snoring on the sofa, 
and his untiring lady and daughter up stairs 
dressing’for another ball. No fireside com- 
fort totempt the young man to his home.— 
Everything is huge, and splendid and dismal ; 
in self-defence he has to fly.” 


—— 


SATISFACTORY EVIDENCE OF VITALITY. 


The Durham Chronicle, an English paper, 
says that in the early part of December the 
proprietors of Wombweil’s travelling menage- 
rie, which was then in that vicinity, became 
very much afraid that their famous boa con- 
strictor would die of cold. They accordingly 
placed two young crocodiles in the box beside 
it in order to impart heat, and then wrapped 
the three in flannel. Soon after, when the 
keeper went to examine his charge, he found 
-_ the boa had swallowed one of the croco- 
es. 


ee 


WEDDING CAKE. 


We overheard a queer thing from a little 
tellow about six years of age, a short time 
ago. The subject of “wedding cake” had been 
introduced inthe course of conversation in 
which the father was taking a part. ‘“ Fath- 
er,” said the little fellow, after having appa- 
rently reflected intently on something, “I 
shan’t send you any of my wedding cake when 
I get married.” ‘ Why so ?” was the inquiry. 
“ Because,” answered the little fellow, “ you 
did’nt send me any of yours.” 


a 


QUESTIONS FOR SOLDIERS. 


A certain Scotchman being solicited to enter 
the army, and fight for his country, said to the 
officer who was desirous of enlisting him, “I 
would ask you, sir, two questions, which, if 
you answer to my satisfaction, 1 shall have no 
hesitation to take up arms. The first is, can 
you tell me, iff kill a man, thet he will go to 
heaven ? or, can you say whether, if I am killed 
myself, I shall likewise go there?” To these 
two questions, so very important and solemn, 
the officer could not reply. ‘‘ Well, then,” said 
this brave Scotchman, “1 dare not send a fel- 
low-creature unprepared iuto eternity, neither 
dare I rush thither unbidden.” 

a 


DRY CLOUDS. 


Two boys among the blackberry bushes, 
some mile or two out of town, saw a cloud ris- 
ing, and heard a sound like thunder. One who 
was a little timid, said to the other, ‘Come, 
Fred, let’s go home—it thunders.’ The other 
not wishing to retura home ‘so soon, denied 
that it thundered at all. Directly the rum- 
bling noise was again borne on the fresh 
breeze. ‘What’s that, then?’ inquired the 
other. 

‘Why, Fred, don’t you know what that is ? 
If-you don’t I'll tell you. What clouds there 
are floating about are as dry as old sheepskins, 
and when the wind blows it rattles them.’ 


—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Soper as a Juper.—ln a trial for furious 
driving, at Toddington, Bedfordshire (England) 
assizes, John Oliver, a witness, said the pri- 
soner was “as sober asa judge.” His lord- 
ship said he ought to be informed what judge 
witness pointed at, to know the value of his 
testimony. 


Many a true heart that would have come 
back like a dove to the ark, after its first trans- 
gression, has been frightened beyond recall by 
the angry look, menace, taunt, or the savage 
charity of an unforgiving soul. 


‘ What do you mean by false witness ?’ ask- 
ed an examiner ofa little boy in a national 
school. ‘Telling tales, sir’ ‘Why, not ex- 
actly; the tale may be true, though it is not 
right to tell tales. What do you say ? addres- 
sing himself to a little girl. ‘ Please, sir, it’s 
when nobody does nothing, and , somebody 
goes and tells of it.’ 


The point of aim for our vigilance to hold in 
view, is to dwell upon the brightest part in 
every prospect, to call off the thoughts when 
running upon disagreeable objects and strive 
to be pleased with the present circumstances 
surrounding us.—[ Tucker. 


A clergyman, lecturing one afternoon to his 
female parishoners, said : 

* Be not proud that our Lord paid your sex 
the distinguished honor of appearing first to a 
female after the resurrection, for it was only 
done that the glad news might be spread the 
sooner. 





lighted in an earthen vessel. One woman 












Beware of evil theughts. Oh the misct; 
they have done in the world. Bad thengl 
come first, bad words follow, and bad dee 


prepare the way for the enemy. 


Men by associating in large masses, ag ; 
camps and cities, improve their talents but i, 
pair their viftues, and strengthen their mip; 
but weaken their morals ; thus a retrocessiq 
in the one is too often the price they pay 4 
refinement in the other.—[ Colton. 


Poetry. 


THE WHITE DOVE AND CHILD. 


She stood, with wonder beaming from 
Her large deep violet eyes ; 

For a darling little snowy dove 

Was sailing in the skies. 

Around its sm and glossy neck 
There was ~ae of bine “f 

And in the sunlight, glad and bright, 
More beautiful it grew. 


Then suddenly it circling, fell, 

: wee mee mourning sound, 
nd crimson drops its plumage stained 
And bathed the flowers ay ’ 


Poor dove! some careless archer stayed 
Thy light and airy flight; 

For thee, alas! no more ’tis day, 

But deepest, darkest night. 


She gently smoothed its snowy ‘plumes, 
And raised its drooping wing, 

Then, softly pressing to her breast, 

Did sweetly to it sing. 


In vain her care! In vain her love, 
Its lingering breath had fled, 














Though still the little one sang on, 


She could not wake the dead. 


‘It sleeps.’ She hushed her gentle song, 
And laid it down to rest, 

Then, with her small and dimpled hand, 

Its snowy plumage pressed. 


Long watched that gentle little child, 
Her blue eyes full of love, 

Her lips of rose in kisses pressed 
Upon the silent dove. 


It would not wake! Its eye had closed, 
The touch her hand had chilled ; 

The bright stnile fled her dimpled cheek, 
Her eyes with tears were filled. 


She laid her head upon the grass, 
Beside the snow-white dove, 

Till stars looked down from their ‘ blue ho 
With their mild eyes of love. 


Beneath a rose-bush spreading wide, 
A little grave was made, 

And in this lovely resting place 

The snowy dove was laid, 


And there with sad and thoughtful eye, 
The child would often rest, 

While visions of a fairer world 
Were stealing through her breast. 


She knew her spirit, when she died, 
Would soar far through the blue; 
And fondly she expected there, 
To meet the white dove too. 


Such thoughts would soothe her aching! 
And dry her tearful eye, 

While longing for the better world, 
Where beauty cannot die. 


Softly she breathed the simple prayer, 
That in the heaven above, 

Soon might she meet the angels there, 
God pnd her snow-white dove. — 


KINDNESS. 


No! do not hurt a little boy, 
Because he’s less than you ; 

If stronger, then your strength empl 
Some benefit to do. 


Be his protector and his friend, 
To help him in distreas ; 

Teach him what’s faulty to amend: 
Such efforts God will bless. 


—_—_—_———— 


THE EVENING VERSE. 


Watch o’er a little child to-night, 
Blest Savior, from above, 

And keep me, tili the morning light, 
Within thy arms of love. 


—@—~—— 


AN EPITAPH. 


bring up the rear. Pray against them. Tha 





This stone records the memory of one 
To whom ‘to live was Christ—to die was? 
Allured by grace to view the Lamb of G 
He found beneath his cross a blood-s 


robe ; 
With humble confidence he put it on, 
And in its folds he died. 
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